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For “* The Friend ” 
Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth, 
(Continued from page 110.) 

The compiler of these extracts has thought 
it might be a satisfaction to the reader to 
know, that the selections as published are not 
isolated passages occurring here and there 
only in the diary of our beloved friend. The 
entries are not of daily occurrence; some 
times weeks, months, and even years have 
passed without any record appearing to have 
been made and preserved. They seem to have 


been written only under a fresh feeling of|comfortable and there being some moonlight, 


gratitude or duty at the time. The whole 
journal appears to be an almost. continued 
expression of grateful feelings for mercies re- 
ceived. That he bad trials, and some of them 
of a very peculiar character, his intimate 
friends well know; but through Divine Grace, 
he was enabled to bear them with patience, 
doubtless, however, many times wearing the 
sackcloth underncath when he appeared not 
unto men to fast. 

“1860. 3rd mo. 3rd. Culled to see a sick 
friend—was comforted in the sick room. 

3rd mo. 6th. Had sore throat and some 
pain in my head last night. These slight in- 
dispositions seem like warnings to us; may 
they be received as dispensations of mercy. 

7th mo. 234. It is hambling to look back 
on the past and be favored to see our many 
shortcomings. Without the Great Head of 
the Church is pleased to enlighten us and 
show us our true state and condition, I think 
we cannot know them,—we are in darkness 
and insensibility. I do esteem it a very great 
favor and an unmerited mercy that He con- 
descends to show us our true state, with kind 
invitations to return unto Him and be saved. 
I hope my trust is in my Divine Master, not 
in my Own wisdom and strength. I think I 
feel encouraged to look to the blessed Master 
for mercy, and have at seasons of late been 
truly comforted in feeling sweet love to Him. 
Oh the necessity of being continually on the 
watch, lest the world and the things of it 
benumb our best feelings, and draw us aside 
from a faithful discharge of religious duty. 

8th mo. 24th. May the writing down of the 
many blessings and kind dealings of a mer- 
cifal Providence to me, a poor unworthy sin- 
ner, be of some use to myself, if I should be 
spared, in days to come; they are worthy to 
be held in sweet remembrance with deep feel- 
ings of gratitude to the Giver of all our bless- 
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ings. Our meetings have been very comfort- 
able for several weeks (past). If we are only 
favored to feel the Great Head of the Church 
to be with us to minister to us, it is all we 
need desire. I believe the living members of 
his church militant desire to hear from Him, 
and from such as He calls and qualifies to 
minister. 

10th mo. Ist. I think I have been favored 
with a pretty satisfactory evidence that it will 
be right for me to attend the ensuing Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio, in company with P. W. R. 
and A.C. I esteem it a favor to have a clear 
sense of what is required of us, beyond doubt- 
ing. The comfortable feeling I have at seasons 
been favored with, is encouraging. Humility 
and watchfulness is very necessary in seasons 
of prosperity. 

10th mo. 4th. * * * Left home to attend 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. Left Downingtown 
half hast one p. M.; were detained on account 
of the engine being out of order; got another 
at Parkesburg, took supper at Altoona, after 
which sleep seemed to leave me; feeling pretty 


Wm. N. Scarlet, at the request of Samuel 
Cope. The three Friends who occupy this 
bench are getting old, and seem as if they 
might not occupy it long. It is a humbling 
consideration ; may those who are younger be 
livingly concerned to take their places in the 
church when they are removed. I have been 
much less troubled with drowsiness in meet- 
ing: of late ; my mind less inclined to wander, 
and I trust [ have in a degree been favored to 
feel something of the responsibility that rests 
upon persons who occupy an upper seat in 
religious meetings. 

1861. 1st mo. 3d. Our Preparative Meet- 
ing was pretty well attended. It was a quiet 
solid meeting. I think those in attendance 
have reason to be thankful they were there. 
After taking my seat some of my late trials 
were brought to mind ; it seemed to mo they 
afforded an excellent opportunity to exercise 
Christian patience, which might prove of 
great use to us, and our example of much use 
to others. 

1st mo. 16th. I have, I think, been favored 
of late to feel a quiet settled state of mind in 
our religious meetings, and I trust at seasons, 
through anmerited mercy, have felt my mind 
clothed with the spirit of supplication for my- 
self, for those assembled with us, and for our 































I was interested in looking at the wild moun- 
tain scenery. The works of our Divine Master 
(are) very beautiful and interesting when the 
mind is prepared to enjoy them. We were 
mercifally favored to arrive at the Boarding|country on account of th» truly distressing 
School, where we had a comfortable home|state of things between the Northern and 
during the time of Yearly Meeting, the school |Southern States. 
being vacated. Ist mo. 31st. Yesterday attended Birming- 
10th mo. 6th. Attended the meeting of|ham Monthly Meeting, held at West Chester, 
ministers and elders ; thought it was a favored |to me pretty comfortable. They read and an- 
comfortable meeting ; P had some service |swered the Queries, and the subject of recom- 
in the meeting. The Queries were all read and|mending W. K. as a minister was before the 
answered, then adjourned till Third day morn-|meeting, united with, and the subject for- 
ing, I think to 8 o’clock. In the afternnon of| warded to the Select Quarterly Meeting. My 
Seventh-day, attended the Meeting for Suf-}businessin going to West Chester was to meet 
ferings. I think about thirty-two members|J. S. and the Quarterly Meeting’s committee 
present. There were two memorials read fur|which was appointed to assist in settling a 
deceased Friends. Went home in the even-|case of difficulty of near nineteen years stand- 
ing with N. H. First-day morning attended|ing. I hope through Divine help we were 
Harrisville Meeting ; in the afternoon (that)|enabled to make some progress towards a 
at Mount Pleasant, which was pretty com-/settlement of this very unpleasant difficulty. 
fortable. * * * Fifth-day morning a meeting| Were the pure principles of the Christian re- 
for worship was held, commencing at 10./ligion that we make profession of only lived 
The Yearly Meeting convened again at 3p. M.|up to, such difficulties, if they should at all 
A number of subjects were before the meeting| arise, would be very short-lived. I have felt 
and settled pretty satisfactorily. I thought|the great necessity of being more humble and 
the meeting was, in unmerited mercy, favored | watebful, a living near to the Fountain of all 
to close under a precious covering, which I|good, that I may be prepared, when it may 
thought brought Friends nearer together,—a| please Him who made me, to take me from 
favor which I hope many will remember with | works to rewards. 
feelings of gratitude. Sixth-day morning took (Zo be conGnsed.) 


cars at Bridgeport, and was favored to get} An English paper recalls the story of Pel- 
home safe, with peace of mind. ham, M. p. for Shropshire, in 1822, and the 

11th mo. 18th. I have (been) for several|salt duty. Pelham was strongly of opinion 
weeks favored and much comforted in our re-|that honorable members were not aware how 















































































































ligious meetings. May there be an increase|great a punishment to the poor it was to be’ 


of humility and faithfulness, (it is much want- 
ing in me), the whole surrender of the heart 
to Him to whom it is due, and from whom we,to the House, one with salt and the other 
receive every blessing. without, which he insisted on the Opposition 

12th mo. 14th. I changed my seat to the|tasting. The effect was salutary, for in the 
bench occupied by Samuel Cope, father, and! following year the tax was abated. 


deprived of this condimént, so he had two 
great basins of gruel prepared and taken down 
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Witnessing the Trath. | 

[We find in one of the religious papers the 
following touching narrative, said to be writ- 
ten by 8S. H. Hammond, formerly editor of 
the Albany State Register. He was an eye- 
witness of the scene. The use of the phrase 
“ Word of God” for the Bible, by the child, in 
her examination, is in accordance with com- 
mon usage among the members of other re- 
ligious societies than our own, but is objection- 
able from its confounding two distinct things | 
—for the Apostle John expressly states that 
“The Word was God.’’ It is better, there- 
fore, to use such language as will conform to 
the claim which the scriptures make for them- 
selves—that they are records which ‘ Holy 
men of old wrote as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” 

So also, if their eyes were not blinded by 
popular usage, most sensible men would see 
the gross inconsistency of administering an 
oath to the child with an open Bible before 
it, which condemns all swearing in the most| 
positive and unequivocal terms—‘‘ Ye have| 
heard that it hath been said by them ‘of old 
times, Thou shalt not forswear thyself but 
sbalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths; but 
I say unto you, Swear not at all; neither by 
heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by the 
earth, for it is his footstool; neither by thy 
head, for thou canst not make one hair white 
or black. But let your communication be, 
yea, yea, nay, nay, for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.” 

The lesson which the child’s good mother 
had taught her, “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor;” and the re- 
sponsibility which she was ander to her 
Heavenly Father to speak the truth, would 
have had their proper effect on her mind, 
without being accompanied by the violation 
of another of the Divine commands—equally 
binding, as it seems to us.—Eps.] 

A little girl, nine years of age, was offered 
as a witness against a prisoner who was on 
trial for a felony committed in her father’s 
house. 

“Now, Emily,” said the counsel for the 
prisoner, upon her being offered as a witness, 
“T desire to know if you understand the na- 
ture of an oath ?” 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” was the 
simple answer. 

“There, your honor,” said the counsel, ad- 
dressing the court, is anything further neces- 
sary to demonstrate the validity of my objec- 
tion? This witness should be rejected. She 
does not comprebend the nature of an oath.” 

“ Let us see,” said the judge, “ Come here 
my daughter.” 

Assured by the kind tone and manner of 
the judge, the child stepped toward him, and 
looked confidingly up in his face, with a calm, 
clear eye, and ina manner so artless and frank, 
that it went straight to the heart. 

“ Did you ever take an oath,”’ inquired the 
judge. The little girl stepped back with a 
look of horror; and the red blood mantled in 
a blush all over her face and neck as she an- 
swered, “ No, sir.’’ 

She thought he intended to inquire if she 
ever blasphemed. 

“T do not mean that,” said the judge, who 
saw her mistake. ‘‘I mean were you ever a 
witness before ?” 

“ No, sir; I never was in court before,” was 
the answer. He handed her the Bible open. 

“Do you know that book, my daughter?” 
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She looked at it and answered, “ Yes, sir, 
it is the Bible.” 

“ Do you ever read it?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir, every evening.” 

“Can you tell me what the Bible is?” in- 
quired the judge. 

“It is the Word of the great God,” she an- 
swered. ° . 

“Well, place your hand upon this Bible, 
and listen to what I say ;” and he repeated 
slowly and solemnly the oath usually admin- 
istered to witnesses. 

“ Now,” said the judge, “you have sworn 
as a witness, will you tell me what will befall 
you if you do not tell the trath ?” 

‘‘T shall be shut up in the State prison,” 
answered the child. 

“ Anything else ?” asked the judge. 

“T shall never go to Heaven,” she replied. 

“ How do you know this ?” asked the judge. 

The child took the Bible, and turning 
rapidly to the chapter containing the com- 
mandments, pointed to the injunction “ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor.” “I learned that before I could read.” 

‘* Has any one talked with you about being 
a witness in court here against this man?” 
inquired the judge. 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied. “My mother heard 
they wanted me to be a witness, and last night 
she called me to her room, and asked me to 
tell her the Ten Commandments; and then 
we kneeled down together, and she prayed 
that I might understand how wicked it was 
to bear false witness against my neighbor, and 
that God would help me, a little child, to tell 
the truth as it was, before Him. And when 
I came up here with father, she kissed me, 
and told me to remember the Ninth Com. 
mandment, and that God would hear every 
word that | said.” 

“Do you believe this?” asked the judge, 
while a tear glistened in his eye, and his lip 
quivered with emotion. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the child, with a voice and 
manner that showed her conviction ofits truth 
was perfect. 

“God bless you, my child!” said the judge ; 
“you have a good mother. This witness is 
competent,” he continued. “ Were I on trial 
for my life, and innocent of the charge against 
me, I would pray God for such witnesses. 
Let her be examined.” 

She told her story with the simplicity of a 
child as she was, but there was a directness 
about it which carried conviction of its truth 
to every heart. She was rigidly cross.exam- 
ined. The counsel plied her with infinite and 
ingenious questioning, but she varied from 
her first statement io nothing. The truth as 
spoken by that little child, was sublime. 
Falsehood and perjury had preceded her tes- 
timony. The prisoner had intrenched him- 
self in lies, until he deemed himself impreg- 
nable. Witnesses had falsified facts in his 
favor, and villainy bad manufactured for him 
asham defence. But before her testimony, 
falsehood was scattered like chaff. The little 
child, for whom a mother had prayed for 
strength to be given her to speak the trath 
as it was before God, broke the cunning de- 
vices of matured villainy to pieces like a 
potter’s vessel. The strength that her mother 
prayed for was given her, and the sublime 
and terrible simplicity—terrible I mean to 
the prisoner and his associates—with which 
she spoke, was like a revelation from God 
Himself, 


George Fox. 

The following tribute to George Fox, from 
the pen of Thomas Carlyle, may prove in. 
teresting to some of the readers of ‘The - 
Friend.” 

“Perhaps the most remarkable incident in 
modern history, says Teufelsdréckh, is not 
the Diet of Worms, still less the battle of 
Austerlitz, Waterloo, Peterloo, or any other 
battle ; but an incident passed carelessly over 
by most historians, and treated with some de. 
gree Of ridicule by others; namely, George 
Fox’s making to himself a sait of leather. 
This man, the first of the Quakers, and by 
trade a shoemaker, was one of those, to whom, 
under roder or purer form, the Divine Idea of 
the Universe is pleased to manifest itself; and 
across all the hulls of ignorance and earthly 
degradation, shine through, in unspeakable 
awfulness, unspeakable beauty, on their souls. 
* * Sitting in his stall; working on tanned 
hides, amid pincers, paste-horns, rosin, swine- 
bristles, and a nameless flood of rubbish, this 
youth had nevertheless a living Spirit belong. 
ing to him; also an antique inspired volume, 
through which, as through a window, it could 
look upwards, and discern its celestial home. 
The task of a daily pair of shoes, coupled even 
with some prospect of victuals, and an honor- 
able mastership in cordwainery, and perhaps 
the part of thirdborough in his bundred, as 
the crown of long faithful sewing,—was no- 
wise satisfactory enough to such a mind ; bat 
ever amid the boring and hammering came 
tones from that far-off country, came splen- 
dors and terrors; for this poor cordwainer, as 
we said, was a man; and the temple of im- 
mensity, wherein as man he had been sent to 
minister, was full of holy mystery to him. 

The clergy of the neighborhood, the or- 
dained watchers and interpreters of that same 
holy mystery, listened with unaffected tedium 
to his consultations, and advised him, as the 
solution of such doubts, to ‘drink beer and 
dance.’ Blind leaders of the blind! For what 
end were their tithes levied and eaten: for 
what were their shovel-hats scooped out, and 
their surplices and cassock-aprons girt on; 
and such a church-repairing, and chaffering, 
and organing, and other racketing, held over 
that spot of God’s earth,—if man were but 
a patent digester? Fox turned from them, 
with tears and a sacred scorn, back to his 
leather-parings and his Bible. Mountains of 
encumbrance, higher than tna, had been 
heaped over that Spirit; buat it was a spirit, 
and would not lie buried there. Through 
long days and nights of silent agony, it strug- 
gled and wrestled, with a man’s force, to be 
free; how its prison-mountains heaved and 
swayed tumultuously, as the giant spirit shook 
them to this hand and that, and emerged into 
the light of Heaven! That Leicester shoe- 
shop, had men known it, was a holier place 
than any Vatican or Loretto-shrine. ‘ So 
bandaged, and hampered, and hemmed in,” 
groaned he, “ with thousand requisitions, ob- 
ligations, straps, tatters, and tagrags, I can 
neither see nor move; not my own am I, but 
the world’s; and time flies fast, and Heaven 
is high and hell is deep; man! bethink thee, 
if thou hast power of thought! Why not; 
what binds me here? Want, want !—Ha, of 
what? Will all the shoe-wages under the 
moon ferry me across into that far land of 
light? Only meditation can, and devout 
prayer to God. I will to the woods: the hol- 
low of a tree will lodge me, wild berries will 











feed me ; and for clothes, cannot I stitch my- 
self one perennial suit of leather!” 

Historical oil-painting, continues Teufels- 
dréckh, is one of the arts I never practised ; 
therefore shall I not decide whether this sub- 
ject were easy of execution on the canvas. 
Yet often has it seemed to me as if such first 
outflashing of man’s freewill, to lighten more 
and more into day, the chaotic night that 
threatened to engulf him in its hindrances and 
its honors, were properly the only grandeur 
there is in history. Let some living angels 
or Rosa, with seeing eye and understanding 
heart, picture George Fox on that morning, 
when he spread out his cutting-board for the 
last time, and cuts cowhides by unwonted 
patterns, and stitches them together into one 
continuous all-including case, the farewell 
service of the awl! Stitch away, thou noble 
Fox; every prick of that little instrument is 
pricking into the heart of slavery, and world- 
worship, and the mammon-god. Thy elbows 
jerk, as in strong swimmer-strokes, and every 
stroke is bearing thee across the prison-ditch, 
within which vanity holds her workhouse and 
ragtair, into lands of true liberty; were the 
work done, there is in broad Europe one free 
man, and thou art he! 

Thus from the lowest depth there is a path 
to the loftiest height; and for the poor also 
a Gospel has been published. Surely if, as 
D’Alembert asserts, my illustrious namesake, 
Diogenes was the greatest man of antiquity, 
only that he wanted decency, then by stronger 
reason is George Fox the greatest; and greater 
than Diogenes himself; for he too stands on 
the adamantine basis of his manhood, casting 


savage pride undervaluing the earth ; valuing | 
it rather, as a place to yield him warmth and 
food, he looks heavenward from his earth, 
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of them in the course of a life-time find their 
match, and perhaps lose in a day everything 
which they accumulate through years of craft 
and guile. 

All basiness done upon this basis of decep- 
tion, cheating and rascality is everyway un- 
satisfactory. It ruins many, it really helps 
none. The long lane of crookedness and craft 
turns at last, and turns down hill. The onl 
safe and proper way to do business is to do it 
honestly ; and if men are unwilling to do this, 
much as they think they gain, they will find 
in the end that their loss is greater. Absence 


of honesty causes loss of confidence ; loss of 


confidence causes financial panics and dis- 
asters; swindling, stealing and defalcations 
rob men of their rights, and send them out 
into the community as tramps and beggars, 
enemies to society, and tempted to avenge 
their real or fancied wrongs wherever they can 
find opportunity; and finally come anarchy 
and revolution, in which the ill-gotten gains 
of generations go down in seas of fire, and 
blood, and desolation. The remedy for panics 
is confidence; the foundation of confidence is 
honesty and integrity; and the foundation 
for honesty and integrity is the fear of the 
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to meet with it from any of the brethren, in 
some places. For, there are too few who are 
enough acquainted with true silence to prefer 
it before a noise and sound of words, in the 
warmth and influence of creaturely vehem- 
ence. To distinguish this from the real 
warmth of truth, requires a deep dwelling in 
the root of life, where no false heat can pass 
for the genuine, nor any specious mixture for 
the simple, unmixed gospel ministry.” 


Cigarette Smoking. 
BY CHAS. B. KELSEY, M. D. 

It is not uncommon in Cuba — where cigar- 
ette smoking is the general way of ising the 
weed—to have a native offer you acigar when 
you tell him you have smoked enough already. 
He does not wish you to be sick or uncomfort- 
able, and he gives you something mild—some- 
thing that can hurt nobody. He does not 
offer you more cigarettes, but a cigar. The 
fact, shortly stated, is, that there is no way 
in which the effect of tobacco can be obtained 
so quickly and powerfully as by a cigarette ; 
and the fact bas its explanation in the habit 
of inhaling the smoke, which is the character- 
istic of cigarette smoking. Toa confirmed 


Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom.—|cigarette smoker a cigarette is by no means 


Common People. 





For “The Friend” 
True and False Warmth in Ministry. 


the same as a cigar. It is something more 
powerful, different in effect, more seductive, 
and it acts instantaneously. The difference 
may, perhaps, be expressed in the following 
proportion: As the number of square inches 


Job Scott mentions in his journal, that when |of mucous membrane in the mouth is to the 
in New York city in 1790, he had a meeting |130 square yards of membrane of the lungs, 
appointed. Of this he says,—“It was large,|so is the effect of a whiff of smoke taken in 
and dear Isaac Everett, of Pennsylvania, now |the ordinary way to the effect of one inhaled. 
aside all props and shores; yet not, in half|on his return from a religious visit into New |Such a proportion is not entirely accurate, 

England, was livingly — and favored in/|but it serves to express the idea, and explain 
this evening meeting. e is indeed an emi-/|the difference in effect. 


nent minister of the gospel; scarce attended 


A man may have smoked the strongest 


and dwells in an element of mercy and wor-|with any degree of warmth or animation in |cigars for years, and consider himself beyond 
ship, with a still strength, such as the cynic’s|bis.ministry, but what is purely divine. Oh!|the reach of any unpleasant effect. Let such 


tub did nowise witness. Great, truly, was! 


that this was the case with all. 


Bat, alas! jan one take a strong cigarette, inhale deeply 


that tub; a temple from which man’s dignity |the mixtures !—the affectionate emotions |—|one whiff of the smoke, and in less time than 
and divinity was scornfully preached abroad ;|how many take these for gospel power! ‘The|it takes to write it he will be dizzy, sparks 
but greater is the leather hull, for the same| passionate preacher, said Samuel Fothergill | will flash before his eyes, he will stagger, and, 
sermon was preached there, and not in scorn|in a letter to a friend, ‘ hath affected the pas- 


but in love.” 





Living by Cheating.—A man has something 
to sell. He proposes to obtain for it, not 
what it is worth, but what any person can be 
deceived and persuaded to give; and the man 
who knows how to deceive and beguile his 
neighbor into paying twice the value of an 
article is held to be keen and shrewd. In the 
long run it may be fairly questioned whether 
any bargain is a good bargain for the seller 
unless it is also a good bargain for the buyer. 

The man who undertakes to do business on 
the principle of deceiving and cheating will 
do well to remember that it is not wise to 
take too narrow a view of these matters. If 
of fifty men in a community each contrives 
in the course of a year to cheat each of the 
others to the amount of fifty dollars, pray 
tell us how much better off any of them will 
be at the year’s end? Each of them has 
gained twenty-five hundred dollars by his 
own rascality, and lost twenty-five hundred 
dollars by the rascality of his neighbors. But 
most of them expect to gain, but do not ex- 
pect to lose; they regard themselves as very 
‘‘smart,” and in this opinion no doubt they are 
‘orrect; but they make the very common 
mistake of supposing that because they are 
wise everybody else is foolish, The keenest! 


sionate hearer; both have been in raptures 


— lean against something for support. 
V bat has happened? An instantaneous shock 


and neither of them edified.’ And adds, ‘ Mis-|to his nervous system. A foreign body has 


take not the warmth of the 


assions for the| been taken into the lungs, and by the nearest 


gospel authority. The first is like the rattling | possible way it has come into contact with 
thunder, which frights but never hurts; the|the blood on the other side of the delicate 
last is like the lightning from the East, which |transparent lung tissue, and been carried to 


illuminates, and, at times, breaks through all|the heart. 


opposition, and melts every obstruction.’ 
“This kind of preaching bas abundantly 
too much place among us as a people. May 
every hint, such passionate preachers meet 
with, be treasured up by them, and not soon 
be forgotten ; seeing so great is the need of a 
reformation herein, even among many who 
scarcely suspect themselves of any fault in this 
respect, and yet are almost always in their 


The membrane is formed for the 
passage of gases in respiration, and is the most 
delicate and sensitive in the body. Compared 
with it, the mucous membrane of the mouth 
bears the same relation that a heavy blanket 
might bear to a cobweb. 

And now as to some of the growing evils of 
the habit. Physicians are accustomed to re- 
cognize a certain form of heart trouble under 
the name of tobacco heart. A man may have 


testimonies putting too a little strength of|such an organ before he suffers in any other 


their own, as if they were ashamed to appear 
so weak and little as truth would make them, 
were they reduced to an entire dependence 
on its holy help. And yet, this is the only 
way to come forth in strength and clearness, 
though not in such haste as active self may 
desire. But every creaturely addition will, 
in degree, prevent our arising in the life and 
purity of the gospel. And yet many praise 
this kind of animated ministry, and so burt 
the poor instrument, who all the while is 
greatly in need of help; but alas! in the low 
state of things, is likely but seldom, if at all, 


way, and when he gets it he thinks he is going 
to die. For the first time in his life he be- 
comes conscious that he has a heart, and an 
exceedingly uupleasant form of self-eonscious- 
ness it is. It beats when he goes up stairs as 
it never did before. He is sitting up late and 
somebody knocks at his door, or a messenger 
comes to him with an unexpected telegram, 
and an entirely new sensation comes over him, 
as though his very life’s blood had suddenly 
stopped flowing. He masters himself in a 
moment, and by and by he wonders what 
could have startled him so at such a simple 
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thing, and is inclined to be ashamed of him-| physician was travelling in Chambers County Selected, 
self for having been afraid. “It was noth-|and saw a colored woman lying a little from 
ing,” he says to himself, and, indeed, it was|the road in an old uninclosed field, with a boy 
not very much—only his heart suddenly failed|/about ten years of age sitting by her side. 
him, not only in a mental but physical sense.|Said the doctor to the boy, “ Who is that on 

It ought to have gone on quietly with its|the ground?’ “My mother,” answered the 
seventy or eighty pulsations a minute, but it}boy. “Is she dead?” “Yes,” answered the 
didn’t. It stopped for the fraction of a minute,| boy, “but, thank God, she said she died free.” 


SOME LITTLE FOLKS. 


There are some little folks that we never can please, 
They fret about trifles, they trouble and tease, 

Full of discontent, even at play ; 
Till their friends are worn out, and are heartily glad 
When bedtime is come, and each lass or lad 

Is quiet, and out of the way. 


There are some little fulks so good-tempered and sweet, 


and then it picked itself up again, gave one 
or two spasmodic throbs, and after awhile set- 
tled down to its work. If it had stopped a 
little longer he would have fainted. If it had 
not picked itself up again he would have diced ; 
but it always does. 

What does this mean? In a smoker, simply 
that his nervous system is showing the effects 
of tobacco, and showing them in the organ 
which is, perhaps, the quickest to manifest 
any nervous disturbance—the heart. Fortu- 
nate is he who regards nature’s warning and 
stops at this point; for this first fluttering of 
the heart is a valuable sign to one who under- 
stands its significance, and if it is disregarded 
worse is to follow. 

There is another train of symptoms, which 
may come either before or after this functional 
heart trouble, from the same cause. A man 
who used to do his day’s work merrily, whose 
body answered to every call of his ambitious 
spirit, whether for work or play, begins to feel 
that he is not the same, and to wonder why 
he cannot do as once he did. He never used 
to know what it was to be tiréd, except at 
night.after a hard day’s work, and then he 
went to bed and slept eight solid hours with- 
outadream. Now he is tired in the morn. 
ing, no matter how much be has slept; and 
no matter how tired he may be when he goes 
to bed, he does not sleep. His work is an 
effort and a drag. It requires a man who 
lives by his brain to appreciate this, and fully 
understand what it means. A day laborer 
does not know. His nervous system is of a 
healthy, solid type, and is not easily deranged. 
But the professional man, the man who uses 
his wits and lives by them, either in a profes- 
sion which is his business, or in a business 
which is not professional—the clergyman who 
sits down to his sermon and cannot, simply 
and absolutely cannot, write; the literary 
man, who would gladly give all he has if he 
could sit down to his work with his old vim 
and spirit; they appreciate it fully. These 
are the men who feel the lack of that most 
delicate and most complex of all the results 
of a perfectly harmonious working of all the 
vital phenomena—nerve force—most serious- 
ly. ithout it they are shorn of their power; 
with it they are the brain and nerve of the 
social system. Theirs it is to plan, for others 
to execute; to lead, for others to follow. 

When we enter a foul air from the street 
we feel the effect and know the cause. But 
when we shut up a room, and sit in it till the 
air becomes close, we gradually grow stupid 
and nervous and uncomfortable; our head be- 
gins to ache; but still we struggle on with 
our work, till finally it grows unendurable, 
and at last it strikes us that the windows are 
all closed, and the thermometer at eighty, and 
the air heavy and poisonous. We step out, 
get the fresh breeze, and are ourselves again. 
Most people are educated up to the point of 
knowing good air from bad, very few to the 
knowing of the influence of tobacco when 
shown in the same way.—Christian Advocate. 


“ She Died Free.’—Soon after the war a 


Selected. 
THE USE OF TEARS. 
Be not thy tears too harshly chid, 
Repine not at the rising sigh ; 
Who, if they might, would always bid 
The breast be still, the cheek be dry. 


How little of ourselves we know, 
Before a grief the heart has felt! 
The lessons that we learn of woe, 
May brace the mind as well as melt. 


The energies too stern for mirth, 
The reach of thought, the strength of will, 
Mid cloud and tempest have their birth ; 
Through blight and blast their course fulfil. 


Love’s perfect triumph never crowned 
The hope unchequered by a pang, 

The gaudiest wreaths with thorns are bound, 
And Sappho wept before she sang. 


Tears at each pure emotion flow, 
They wait on pity’s gentle claim, 
On admiration’s fervid glow, 
On piety’s seraphic fame. 


Tis only when it mourns and fears, 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven ; 
And through the mist of falling tears, 
We catch the clearest glimpse of Heaven. 
eee Selected. 
HAZEL BLOSSOMS. 
The summer warmth has left the sky, 
The summer songs have died away ; 
And, withered, in the footpaths lie 
The fallen leaves, but yesterday 
With ruby and with topaz gay. 


The grass is browning on the hills; 

No pale, belated flowers recall 

The astral fringes of the rills. 

And drearily the dead vines fall, 
Frost-blackened, from the roadside wall. 


Yet, through the gray and sombre wood, 
Against the dusk of fir and pine, 

Last of their floral sisterhood, 

The hazel’s yellow blossoms shine, 

The tawny gold of Afric’s mine! 


Small beauty hath my unsung flower, 
For spring to own or summer hail; 
But, in the season’s saddest hour, 

To skies that weep and winds that wail, 
Its glad surprisals never fail. 


O days grown cold! O life grown old! 
No rose of June may bloom again; 
But, like the hazel’s twisted gold, 
Through early frost and latter rain 
Shall hints of summer-time remain, 


And as within the hazel’s bough 

A gift of mystic virtue dwells, 

That points to golden ores below, 

And in dry desert places tells 

Where flow unseen the cool, sweet wells, 


So, in the wise Diviner’s hand, 

Be mine the hazel’s grateful part 
To feel, beneath a thirsty land, 
The living waters thrill and start, 
The beating of the rivulet’s heart ! 


Sufficeth me the gift to light 

With latest bloom the dark, cold days; 
To call some hidden spring to sight 
That, in these dry and dusty ways, 
Shall sing its pleasant song of praise. 


O Love! the hazel-wand may fail, 
But thou canst lend the surer spell, 
That, passing over Baca’s vale, 
Repeats the old-time miracle, 
And makes the desert-land a well. 
—John G. Whittier. 


That to see their bright faces is always a treat, 

And their friends can quite trust them, they know; 
They amuse themselves nicely with some plan or play, 
Take care not to worry, or get in the way, 

And are welcome wherever they go. 

—The Child’s Own Magazine. 


———_>=s—— 


For “The Friend.” 

The following expressions of Charles Mar- 
shall, one of our early Friends, uttered a short 
time before his death, I should like to see in- 
serted in “The Friend,” if approved of. 

Taken from Ist vol. Piety Promoted, page 
200. Tuomas Hutcuinson. 

10th mo. 21st, 1879. 

“T have two things that lie upon me, to 
Friends, which I desire may be communicated 
to them. . 

“ The first is, That they gather down into 
the immortal Seed and Word of life in them- 
selves, and be exercised in it before the Lord, 
and duly prize and set a value upon the many 
outward and inward mercies, and blessings, 
and heavenly visitations, that the Lord has 
eminently bestowed upon them, since the 
morning of the day of bis blessed visitation ; 
then shall they grow and be preserved in a 
living freshness to Him; and the Lord will 
continue his mercies to them, and they shall 
not want his divine refreshing presence in 
their meetings together before him. 

‘The second thing is, That those Friends 
to whom the Lord hath given great estates, 
ought to cast their bread upon the waters and 
do good therewith in their lifetime ; for those 
who are enjoyers of such things should see 
that they are good stewards thereof. Oh! 
the many poor families that such persons 
might be a help to! how easily might they 
with a little, assist many a family to live in 
the world! and what a comfort would it be 
for such to see the fruits of their charity in 
their lifetime.” 


The Indian Pantomime Language, 

It is perbaps not generally known that the 
North American Indians, although speaking 
different languages, possess in common a 
means of communication that is intelligible 


to all the tribes. The rapidity with which 
they exchange ideas by this method is re- 
markable. I have seen Sioux in council with 
Arapahoes, Shoshones, and Crows, and per- 
fect understanding seemed to characterize 
their deliberations. Not a word was uttered, 
but every gesture was significant, and each 
look as expressive as our longest periods. 

In this sign language these particular tribes 
are represented as follows: The Sioux, by 
drawing the right hand across the throat, 
signifying “cut-throats ;” the Arapahoes, by 
touching the left breast, meaning “ the good 
hearts ;” the Shoshones or Snakes, by a glid- 
ing movement of the hand similar to that 
employed by the reptile whose stealthy ap- 
proach they emulate; and the Absaracas or 
Crows, by imitating, with crooked elbows, 
the flight of the birds that, by their number, 
have given a name to the plateau east of the 
Big Horn Mountains, as well as to the former 
occupants. They were dispossessed by the 
Sioux- 
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Other tribes are similarly distinguished ; 
while the whites, or ‘ hat-wearers,” are uni- 
versally described by indicating upon the fore- 
head, the supposed line of contact of that use- 
fal article of wear. The sign for a “big 
chief” is made by raising the forefinger, point- 
ing upward, in a vertical direction, and then 
reversing both the finger and the motion. 
The greater the elevation the bigger the chief. 
An Indian tipi, or lodge, is indicated by both 
forefingers crossed near the nails, so as to 
present the general outline of a lodge; while 
the hands partly folded, in imitation of the 
corner of an ordinary rail fence, signifies a 
settlement or town. 

The simple affirmative is signified by gesticu- 
lating, with extended forefinger, after the 
stereotyped manner of many elderly men in 
argument, and this is rendered emphatic in 
the sense of “I understand,” by the same 
movement repeated, the thumb and forefinger 
extended, the other fingers closed, nails up. 
The sign of negation consists of a deprecatory 
wave of the hand from front to right; while 
doubt, perplexity, or ignorance is expressed 
by the combined signs * Yes—no.” How sig- 
nificant! Again, a negative proposition is 
often stated affirmatively, and “no” added. 
The reverse likewise obtains; and, generally, 
the opposite ofanything expressed may be 
indicated by appending “ yes” or “no” as the 
case may be. 

For example: The sign for a woman is 
made by drawing the fingers through the 
hair as though combing it; and a man may 
be signified by declaring, “A woman—no.” 
A stream is expressed by a movement of the 
extended hand, indicative at once of the flow- 
ing of water and the meandering of its cur- 
rents; and this sign made in reference to any 
locality, followed by that of negation, will 
impart the absence of running water. 

The hollowed hand presented to the lips is 
the symbol foradrink. Grass, undergrowth, 
and trees are represented by corresponding 
heights to which the hand, with fingers ex- 
tended upward, is raised. Fire is similarily 















The signs for articles of diet are less arbi- 
trary. Bacon is meant when the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand are separated as 
if to feel the thickness of the right hand. 
Sugar and salt are distinguished by the ex- 
pression given to the face when the tip of the 


either, touches the tongue; and pepper is 
“galt,” with the addition of a sneeze. To 
represent flour they go through the process 
of kneading dough, and bread is flour, with 
the sign of fire added. Coffee naturally sug- 


that purpose being in common use; and tea 
becomes, as it really is, a drink compounded 
of aromatic leaves. 

Beauty of face or figure is signified by a 
caressing or stroking motion of the hand, and 
this sign, when not made in immediate juxta- 
position to any part of the body, is a general 
one for complacency or satisfaction. Desire 
of possession is shown by working the fore- 
finger over the nose. The forefingers crossed 
at right angles, means a trade or “swap.” 

Perbaps the most interesting sigus are those 
relating to time and to the seasons. The fall 
of rain and snow is readily imitated, and the 
temperature is indicated by manifesting cold 
or heat. By this means summer and winter 
may also be implied; but I have seen them 
distinguished by indicating a greater or less 
meridianal altitude of the sun, thus evincing 
observation, if not a knowledge of astronomi- 
cal phenomena. Shooting grass and falling 
leaves are symbolical of spring and autumn. 
To designate an hour of the day, the thumb 
and forefinger approximating a circle are made 
to describe an arc corresponding to the sup- 
posed course of the sun, and remaining station- 
ary fur a second at the proper height. The 
same hour yesterday is indicated by reversing 
the movement from this point. An entire 
revolution, forward or retrograde, continued 
with the required show of fingers, will ac- 


curately convey any number of days, future’ 


or past, and the exact hour upon the day in 
question. This, of course, conforms to their 


indicated, the fingers moving in imitation of| belief that the sun revolves around the earth. 


tongues of flame; and a waving and con- 
stantly ascending motion meanssmoke. The 


To signify years, the recurrence of the sea- 
sons is indicated, winter being the favored one 


idea of plenty is conveyed by a movement of|in this respect, whence their oft quoted phrase, 


the hands as if gathering or heaping up, while 
“not any” is signified by smartly brushing 
the right hand across the palm of the left, in 
the direction of the fingers. 
sign for cleanliness, neatness, &c. 
means, of flesh, &c., is expressed by passing 
one forefinger over the other as if whittling 
or paring it; and proportionate lengths of 
the same finger, exposed by this means, re- 
presents the fractions one-fourth, one-half, 
three-quarters. ‘The fingers of both hands 
are rapidly used in counting above ten. “On 
horseback” is signified by separating the fore 
and middle fingers of the right hand over 
the fingers of the left, extended and joined. 
The forefinger thrust from the mouth directly 
to the front, like a tongue, is a token of 
truthful speech. Falsehood, or the “forked 


five, or seven, or any number of “snows.” 
Darkness or night is expressed by a simul- 
taneous motion of the hands from a position 


This is also a/at their respective sides, forearms horizontal 
Poverty of|and palms up, io a circularly approaching 


manner, so as to bring their palms dowa, one 
above the other, in front of the body, as though 
to signify that “everything is closed.” Every- 
thing open, that is to say, day or daylight, is 
this movement reversed, and both are very 
significant. 

I might proceed to maltiply examples of 
this curious sign manual, but enough has been 
written to give an idea of its effect, and the 
facility with which conversations may be car- 
ried on by its means. Although ordinarily 
imperturbable, the Indians possess in a re- 
markable degree variety and power of facial 


tongue,” is made by the same movement of|expression, which added to their graceful ges- 


the extended fore and middle fingers. “Beat- 
ing the bush,” or “ whipping the devil round 
the stump,” as our phrase has it, is indicated 
by passing the forefinger from the mouth io 
a course leading around the head, or in any 
Other than the direct course. A falsehood 


ticulation, makes this, as practised by them, 


an interesting and wonderful paotomime.— 
The Council Fire. 





It is a mark of the righteous that they 


may also’be represented by “A trath —| never regard themselves as perfect, but in- 


no ” 


crease in humility as they grow in grace. 


gests a movement of grinding, the mill for 


of Truth quotes from Luke vii. 24: “ But what 
went ye out for tosee? A man clothed in soft 
raiment? Behold they which are gorgeously 
apparelled are in kings’ courts,” and makes 


finger, as if conveying a small quantity of|this comment: “This proves that it was not 


common in those days to wear gorgeous ap- 
parel, that this was found only among kings 
and rulers. If I wish to see a display of dress 
now-a days I can see it in the church, and upon 
the preacbers. ‘If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him.’ Now, 
this home and settle it as best you can.” 


Religious [tems, Se. 
Plainness in Dress.—A writer in the Herald 


Ministers among the Mennonites.—The same 
paper says: “The Mennonites oppose the pay- 
ing of a stipulated salary, both because there 
is nothing in the Scriptures that favors the 
‘How much will you give me to preach for 
you a year’ of the present time ; and that ob- 
servation teaches us, it is the means of bring- 
ing all manner of evils into the church. But 
they never allow their ministers nor their 
families to suffer for the want of anything, 
and whenever there is necessity fur it, their 
members are willing and ready to help their 
ministers. But they are also expected to do 
like Paul did, labor with their hands to their 
necessities.” 

8. Green, the Episcopal incumbent at Port 
Adelaide, Australia, has taken another step 
nearer Rome. In a sermon preached recently, 
he boldly announced his belief in the propriety 
of prayers for the dead. This opinion he 
based, first, upon the notion beld by many of 
an intermediate state in the next world—a 
sort of purgatory, without the torments ; 
secondly, upon the practice of the Jews as in- 
dicated in the Apocrypha; and thirdly, upon 
the silence of the New Testament upon the 
subject. 

Education and Roman Catholicism.—In many 
of the countries of Europe the Papal clergy 
have long controlled the popular education to 
a large extent; and they earnestly oppose the 
introduction of any measures which scem 
likely to take out of their hands this power- 
ful agency in influencing the sentiments of 
the people. In an article on the “ Educa- 
tional agitation in Belgium,” published in The 
National Baptist, it is stated, that after the 
separation between Holland and Belgium, in 
1830, the schools of the latter remained in en- 
tire subordination to the Roman Catholic 
Charcb until 1842. In that year an organic 
school law was passed, which promised satis- 
faction both to the Liberals and to the Ultra- 
montanes. While religious instruction was 
continued, proper provision was made for 
other branches of knowledge. Wherever the 
Liberals were strong, the new school law was 
enforced, but in the rural provinces the cleri- 
cal party ignored its conditions, and main- 
tained their schools in defiance of State con- 
trol. 

The Liberals, alarmed at the spread of 
ignorance and superstition, established educa- 
tional leagues in the large cities and industrial 
centres, collected funds, and opened private 
schools in opposition to the private clerical 
schools. In 1867, the Liberals having secured 
a majority in the Government took immediate 
action toward abrogating or modifying the 
law of 1842; but their rule was too short for 
the accomplishment of their purpose, as the 
clerical party returned to power in 1870. In 
1878, the Liberals being again a majority in 
both Houses, proceeded at once to create a 
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ministry of public instruction, of which Van|with her property. She isa most friendly 
Humbeek was made chief. Van Humbeek little beast, and came up to me at once, mak- 
submitted the project of a new school-law,|ing her chirrup of welcome, smelled my cloth 
which the king recommended io a speech from jing, and held out ber hand to be shaken. I 
the throne, and which became the law of the slapped ber palm without offence, thoagh she 
kingdom. winced. She began to untie the cord with 


The following are the salient points of con- 
trast between the two laws: 

In 1842, religious instruction was made an 
essential part of the school course. In 1879, 
it was left entirely optional. In 1842, it ae 
provided that religious instruction should be 
given during the school hours. In 1879, it | 
was assigned to hours preceding or following 
the school session. By the law of 1842, all 
the religious teachers must be appointed by 
the clergy. By that of 1879, common teachers 
were authorized to give the instruction if the 
priest refused. In 1842, clerical inspectors 
were appointed for the schools. In 1879, these 
were abolished and lay inspectors appointed. 
Such were the preliminary steps to the agita- 
tion now convualsing the entire kingdom. The 
clerical party resisted the law through the 
pulpits, the press, and the confessional, and 
at length a conference of the bishops was held 
at the residence of the Archbishop in Mecblin, 
and a pastoral letter addressed to all pastors 
in the State. This letter, which was origin- 
ally published in Latin, comprised the follow- 
ing positive commands: 

1st. That every pastor should immediately 
open a new school in opposition to those of 
the State. 

2d. That every pastor should announce 
from his pulpit that no child attending the 
State schools should receive the sacrament. 

3d. That no teacher employed in the schools 
should partake of the sacrament. 

The ecclesiastical pressure has already 
caused the resignation of 1,332 teachers out 
of a total of 20,000. 

A Brahminical Question.—T he establishment 
of railroads in India effected much in destroy- 
ing the power and even existence of caste, 
and now heathenism is to receive another 
blow; for the Brahmins in India are divided 
by the question whether the water of the 
Ganges, their holy river, will not lose its 
sanctity after it has been bridged over by 
Europeans. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


Young Soko.—“ Katomba presented a young 
Soko or Gorilla that bad been caught, while 
its mother was killed. She sits 18 inches 
high, has fine long black hair all over, which 
was pretty so long as it was kept in order by 
her dam. She is the least mischevious of all 
the monkey tribe I have seen, and seems to 
know that in me she has a friend, and sits 
quietly on the mat beside me. In walking, 
the first thing observed is that she does not 
tread on the palms of her hands, but on the 
backs of the second line of bones of the hands: 
in doing this the nails do not touch the ground, 
nor do the knuckles; she uses the arms thus 
supported crutch fashion, and hitches herself 
along between them; occasionally one hand 
is put down before the other, and alternates 
with the feet, or she walks upright and holds 
up a hand to anyone tocarry her. If refused, 
she turns her face down, and makes grimaces 
of the most bitter human weeping, wringing 
her hands, and sometimes adding a fourth 
hand or foot to make the appeal more touch- 
ing. Grass or leaves she draws around her 
to make a nest, and resents anyone meddling 


which she was afterwards bound, with fingers 
and thumbs, in quite a systematic way, and 
on being interfered with by a man, looked 
daggers, and screaming tried to beat him with 
her hands; she was afraid of his stick, and 
faced him, putting her back to me as a friend. 
She holds out ber band for people to lift her 
up and carry her, quite like a spoiled child; 
then bursts into a passionate cry, somewhat 
like that of a kite, and wrings her hands quite 
naturally, as if in despair. She eats every- 
thing, covers herself with a mat to sleep, and 
makes a nest of grass or leaves, and wipes 
her face with a leaf.”—D. Livingstone in 8S. 
Africa. 

How Lead Pencils are made.—The ordinary 
lead pencil is filled with a preparation of 
graphite, commonly called black lead or plum- 
bago, both of which are misnomers, as there 
is no lead or plumbum in it. Until quite 
lately it has been considered by chemists as 
a carburet of iron, but it is now generally 
acknowledged that although it shows traces 
of iron, this metal is only mechanically mixed 
with it—there being no chemical combination 
between the two. 

Pencils were originally filled with square 
sticks cut from blocks of graphite found in 
the famous Borrowdale mine, in Cumberland, 
England, which contained the purest ever 
found, but on the exhaustion of that mine the 
impure materials to be found elsewhere were 
pressed into service, after proper purification. 
fhe process adopted by the Dixon Company 
at Jersey City, who use a graphite found at 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., is as follows; The graphite 
is first ground fine ia water, treated with sul- 
phauric and nitric acids, and, after washing 
clean, heated to a bright red. Then it is 
mixed with sufficient water to make it ran| 
freely, and allowed to pass slowly through a 
series of tanks arranged in steps, until the 
water leaves the last one of the series srt 
clear, having left the graphite deposited and 
graded in the tanks—the deposit in that 
nearest the overflow, being the purest, is used 
fur the finest pencils. Tho graphite, after 
being taken from the tanks is dried, and then 
mixed with pipe-clay obtained from Rotter- 
dam, Holland, which has been purified in the 
same way as the graphite, only the very finest 
being used for pencils, as the coarse can be 
utilized in the manufacture of cracibles. Upon 
the amount of clay used depends the hardness 
of the pencil—the more clay the harder the 
grade—about seven parts of clay to ten parts 
of graphite, by weight, forming a medium. 
The clay and graphite is thoroughly mixed 
with water and ground like paint, but passed 
repeatedly through the mills, as many as 
twenty-four times being considered necessary 
for the finest grades. When ground sufficient 
the pasty mass is enclosed in a canvas bag, 
and the water is squeezed out by a powerful 
press, leaving the compound in the form of a 
stiff dough, which is placed into a cylinder of 
a forming machine, and by means of a piston 
driven down by a powerful screw, is forced 
out at the bottom of the cylinder in the form 
of “leads” that, after being heated in a cruci- 
ble to a red heat, are ready for insertion in 
the wooden blocks to cut into pencils, 


The blocks are formed by sawing the wood 
into pieces as long as a pencil, six times ag 
wide, and half the thickness, which are after. 
wards run through a planing machine that 
not only smooths them but cuts in each block 
six grooves half the thickness of the “leads,” 
In the grooves in one block, the leads are 
laid; a second block, previously coated with 
glue, is laid on the first, and a pile of these 
compound blocks is placed in a press, where 
they remain until dry. The blocks are next 
cut apart into six pencils each, by passing 
through a machine like a moulding machine, 
having two sets of cutters operating on oppo- 
site sides of the blocks, each of which cuts 
half way through the wood. The cutters in 
these machines are so accurately arranged, 
and run so true, that when the pencils leave 
the machine there is no mark to show the 
line of separation from the block other than 
the joint of the two pieces of wood inclosing 
the lead, and they are said to be so smooth 
that sand-papering would roughen them. The 
shaping machine turns out about seventy-two 
per minute, or over 43,000 per day. The pen- 
cils are then varnished or colored by another 
machine, at the rate of one hundred and twenty 
per minute, or 72,000 per day; and then 
polished in another machine, at the rate of 
one hundred and six per minute, or over 63,- 
000 per day ; all by unskilled labor.—WScientifie 
American. ‘ 

Domestic Remedies.—Poultices—The chief 
object obtained by the poultice is the reten- 
tion of heat and moisture, thus hastening the 
occurrence of suppuration in an inflamed part. 
To fully accomplish this, the poultice is best 
made of flaxseed meal (ground flaxseed) mixed 
up with hot water. When thus mixed (it is 
not necessary to boil the meal), it should be 
spread with a large knife on a soft maslin or 
linen cloth. On this spread surface a piece 
of old, thin muslin or gauze should be laid. 
The edges of the poultice cloth should then 
be folded over, thus retaining the gauze, and 
preventing the poultice matter from escaping 
on the clothing. This is then laid on the in- 
flamed part, and outside of it a piece of silk oil 
cloth, rubber cloth, waxed paper or other im- 
pervious material. This last by preventing 
evaporation retains the heat and moisture, and 
thus favors the formation of pus. A poultice 
without this outer covering is of but little 
value, as it soon becomes cool and dry and 
requires frequent changing. With this vover- 
ing it need be changed bat twice daily—in 
the morning and in the evening. A poultice 
should never be heavy, as it may give pain to 
a tender part by its weight. Besides flaxseed 
meal, bread and milk, boiled carrots and other 
materials are often used. So too, soft thick 
cloths or patent lint wet with hot water, and 
covered with silk cloth may be used. 

For a Sprain.—A large piece of flannel 
wrung out of very Aot water, applied to the part 
and enveloped in oil silk or rabber and bound 
up with a bandage, undisturbed for some 
hours, will be found very efficient.— Dr. J. J. L. 

‘‘ Not long ago,” says the New York Times, 
“we described tho process by which instantane- 
ous photographs of horses in action were 
taken by a San Francisco operator. The 
same method has been successfully applied to 
athletes, and now all the intricate movements 
made by men when boxing, wrestling, fenc- 
ing, jumping, and tumbling have been in- 
stantaneously and exactly pictured. The first 
experiment was in photographing a man while 
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of the camera motionless, and at a signal 
sprang into the air, tarned backward, and in 
a second was again in his original position. 
Short as was the time consumed in making 
the turn, fourteen negatives were taken, show- 
ing him in as many different positions. The 
eye cannot follow the rapid motions of a man 
turning a somersault; buat the various posi- 
tions assumed, were faithfully portrayed by 
the lightning like movements of this new sys- 
tem of photography.” 

Science and Art.—The London hospitals use 
telephones for sanitary reasons, as well as for 
convenience. By this means of communica- 
tion they do away with the necessity of many 
messengers; and the risk of conveying infec- 
tion, especially with the fever wards, is there 
by greatly diminished. 

A caution about Shot in game.—This being 
the season when game killed by shooting and 
probably containing the pellets, is eaten, it 
may be worth while to caution those who 
consume the flesh of birds with avidity that 
the proportion of instances in which shot is 
found is probably small in comparison with 
the number of cases in which the pellets are 
unwittingly swallowed. It is a matter of 
speculation how much mischief a shot may 
do when passed into the intestines, but the 
fact that anomalous diseases have been set up 
by the presence of very small bodies which 
have been entangled in folds of the macous 
membrane renders it desirable to put the public 
on their guard. Occasionally the most dis- 
astrous results have followed such small cases. 
We have in recollection the case of a physician 
who died after prolonged and unexplained 
sufferings from the impaction of a very small 
nail which had found its way into a pudding, 
and was inadvertently swallowed. A little 
care will avoid this contingency, but, remem. 
bering that the bird has been shot, some pains 
ought to be taken to avoid swallowing the 
missile.— London Lancet. 
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In our last number there was a brief sketch 
of some of the proceedings of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting. In that body there exists a 
desire to spread the influence of the Society 
of Friends among the people by whom they 
are surrounded ; but thereis great need of more 
care that, in endeavoring to accomplish this, 
effurts should not be sanctioned which are in- 
consistent with those distinguishing princi- 
ples which give our denomination a right to 
exist as a distinct branch of the Christian 
Church, and which are the outgrowth of the 
operations of the Spirit of Trath upon the 
minds of its truly concerned members. 

Among the practices which have latterly 
been introduced into North Carolina, as well 
as other places among those professing the 
name of Friends, is the custom of holding re- 
ligious meetings, called sometimes “ Devo- 
tional” or “Social” meetings, which are not 
conducted in the customary manner of our 
meetings for worship. These meetings are 
usually controlled and directed by one or more 
persons who are appointed for that purpose, 
or who assume the leadership. They are 
opened by reading a portion of the Bible, fre 
quently with comments on the matter read by 











































turning a back somersault. He stood in front| the reader, or by others present; hymns are 
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practice called forth a plain and earnest re- 
monstrance, delivered in a business sitting by 
one of their own members. In the devotional 
meetings, much greater liberties were taken, 
especially in that held on Third-day night, 
after the close of the Yearly Meeting. This 
occasion is thus described in a communication 
received from one of the North Carolina 
Friends who was present : 




























































often sung in them; and expressions of per- 
sonal feeling are encouraged; little or no op- 
portanity is afforded for that introversion of 
mind, and drawing near in spirit to the Lord, 
in which ability is received to offer up spiritual 
worship. We believe they are a stepping- 
stone, which will be used by many, to the 
abandonment of our simple manner of holding 
religious meetings, and to the faller adoption 
of the customs of other religious societies, 
where one man presides over and assumes to 
direct the devotional exercises. 

In North Carolina we believe this tendency 
to fall into the practices of others, has been 
strengthened by the custom of sending and 
receiving delegates, with fraternal greetings, 
from the conferences of other religious bodies. 
[t is desirable to maintain a friendly feeling 
towards all mankind; and the nearer any 
body of religious professors approaches in 
doctrine and in practice to the standard given 
us to maintain, the more nearly we will be 
prepared to recognize them as brethren of the 
same household. But when we receive into 
our meetings for business ministers of other 
denominations, whose views as to the exercise 
of gospel ministry, and on other important 
peints, differ from our own; when we permit 
such freely to address our peop!e; and note 
on our minutes the circumstance in terms of 
satisfaction ; can we be surprised if many of 
our members should feel themselves at liberty 
to attend on the ministrations of such at other 
times ; that their views as to the performance 
of worship should become more and more out- 
ward; and that reading the Scriptures, sing- 
ing hymns, and other vocal exercises should 
gradually supplant that waiting on God for 
his help, which the principles of Friends have 
ever led us as a people to insist upon as the 
first requisite to true worship ? 

In connection with this subject, it may be 
right to refer to the dependence on outward 
ministry, on which some are in danger of re- 
lying to too great a degree. We all believe 
that a true Gospel ministry isa great blessing 
to the Church, and that like those things 
which holy men of old wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, it is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instrac- 
tion in righteousness. 

But let us bear in mind the testimony of 
George Fox, who says: ** When the Lord God 
and his Son Jesus Christ sent me forth into 
the world to preach his everlasting gospel and 
kingdom, I was glad that [ was commanded 
to turn people to the Light, Grace and Spirit 
of God, which would bring them salvation.” 
Such is still the effect of true ministry ; it does 
not lead the hearers to depend on the instru- 
ment, but directs their attention to the Divine 
Source of all true spiritual knowledge and 
power. When people come to sit down under 
the government and guidance of this Heaven- 
ly Teacher, they have no absolute need of 
outward ministrations ; and though these and 
all other helps which our Father in Heaven 
affords, will be thankfully received, yet their 
hope and expectation will not be fixed on 
man, but in the first place and above all on 
Christ Jesus, the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls. 

In the regular meetings for worship held 
during the time of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting, several hymns were sung, mostly if 
not altogether, we believe, by persons who 
were not members of that meeting; and the 


“ Although there was to me cause for sad- 
ness and uneasiness in the Devotional meet- 
ings (so called) held daring the Yearly Meet- 
ing week at New Garden, N.C., yet it was 
not until the last evening (Third-day) after 
the business concluded, that [ witnessed a 
culmination equal to if not beyond anything 
[ had read of the extravagance into which 
some meetings claiming to be of the Society 
of Friends had been carried. After prelim- 
inary addresses had been delivered, and some 
feelings of excitement been engendered, [a 
stranger who was there] requested that all 
present who read the Bible daily with a de- 
votional pause, or kept a family altar, should 
rise. Perceiving that several did not respond, 
he made some catting remarks as to pride, 
waywardness, &., and ordered all those in 
the front seat to clear out, as he was going to 
adopt another course. He then called on 
those who were anxious about their souls to 
come forward and kneel down, also others, so 
us to have a time for vocal prayer, daring 
which time the excitement was fanned by 
groans, exclamations and words, calling on 
those present to open their mouths. One 
young woman threw up her hands and began 
to scream. Then hymns were sang. She came 
overamong the men. The ministérs had been 
passing to and fro among the kneelers and 
others, urging them on, sometimes kneeling 
beside them, and singing or praying aloud. 
Then another young woman bean to scream, 
and the singing went on to allay ber. Some 
left their seats and came over among the men, 
and caressed and knelt by their sides. It was 
a trying time to me, and I cannot describe 
what I passed through.” 


This scene of excitement might have gone 
to still greater lengths, if it had not been 
for the faithfulness of one of their members, 
who earnestly appealed to those present to be 
sober and calm, and not to follow such a spirit; 
and who, notwithstanding the interruption of 
one of the principal actors and promoters of 
this confusion, was enabled to bring a degree 
of quietness and settlement over the meeting, 
under which it soon after closed. 

We have no doubt that many of the mem- 
bers of North Carolina Yearly Meeting are 
grieved with such actions (principally done 
through the influence of strangers), and we 
have given place to this exposure through no 
unkind feeling towards them. But we be- 
lieve the time has fally come in which Friends 
who are so situated, should be awakened to 
the dangers that surround them, and to the 
need of bearing a more faithful and open testi- 
mony to the truth. They cannot permit per- 
sons professing to be ministers to circulate 
through their meetings, preaching doctrines 
that are not in accordance with our princi- 
ples, and inculcating practices that draw their 
members away from the right performance of 
true spiritual worship, without becoming re- 
sponsible themselves for the evils produced. 
The apostle John advises that if any come 
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who are out of the true doctrine they should 
not be received, ‘‘for,” he adds, “he that 
biddeth him God-speed is partaker of his evil 
deeds.” 

Where real cause for uneasiness exists, there 
should be honest deiing with those who are 
in error; the true principles of Friends should 
be clearly set forth for the information of the 
more inexperienced ; and a warning should 
be given against inconsistent things, in the 
spirit of wisdom, so that the flock may be 
preserved from going astray, and from being 
injured by unwholesome food. 

It will not be sufficient for Friends merely 
to gather into groups after meetings are over, 
and complain one to the other of the wrong 
things they have seen and heard, privately 
find fault with the actors and encouragers of 
such things, and there let the matter rest. 
This course savors too much of that “tale 
bearing” which one of the Queries is aimed 
against. An open and honest testimony, borne 
in the fear of the Lord, and in the ability 
which He will give, will be of far greater 
value in checking the spread of error, and will 
tend more to the maintenance of loveand unity 
among the members. 

The introduction and spread of changes in 
the long-established doctrines and practices of 
Friends have promoted disunity and aliena- 
tion in other parts of our religious Socicty ; 
and if these changes are not stopped by the 
goodness of the Lord, and the faithfulness of 
his servants, similar results may be produced 
among Friends in North Carolina. We sin- 
cerely desire that this may not be the case; but 
that there may be a return to first principles, 
and a more general awakening to the dangers 
that threaten our Society ; and that this may 
be accompanied with a renewal of primitive 
zeal, manifesting inself in the first place in 
an earnest concern for individual salvation, 
and extending thence to families, neighbors, 
and to the whole human race, as the Lord 
opens the hearts of those who are endeavor- 
ing to walk in the Light, and who thus come 
to have fellowship one with another, and to 
know the blood of Christ to cleanse them 
from all sin. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The contract for the iron to be 
used in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s elevated 
road, has been awarded to the Edgemont Iron Works. 
The contract calls for about five and a-half million 


pounds of iron. The contract for the bridge over the 
river, has been given to Keller & Goll, of Lancaster, 
Penna. The bridge is to be similar to the one over the 
Delaware at Trenton. It will be thirty feet wide, to 
accommodate three tracks, two for passenger and one 
for freight traffic. 

The shore-end of the new French Transatlantic cable 
was landed on the 15th inst. This cable extends from 
Brest, at the extreme western point of Finisterre, France, 
across the Atlantic nearly due west to Miquelon, a small 
island belonging to France, and situated a short, distance 
to the south of Newfoundland, thence southwesterly to 
United States soil at Nausett. The cable is said to be 
one of the best and strongest ever laid. 

It is stated by the Watchmaker and Metal Worker, that 
fifty thousand gross of watch glasses are sold annually 
in the United States. One importer alone imports 
thirty-five thousand gross. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has officially notified 
the Secretary of State of the decision of the Treasury 
Department, prohibiting the introduction of neat cattle 
into the United States from Canada, and requesting the 
Dominion authorities be notified of the decision. 

Twenty-five barrels of the finest American winter 
wheat flour, made by the newly patented process, were 
sold recently at the New York Produce Exchange, to 
fillan order sent direct from the household of the Queen 
of England. The price paid was $9 per barrel. 

The ocean tonnage of Montreal during the past year 
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has been 468,000 tons—the largest on record by 68,000 
tons. 

The electric light has been used in loading vessels 
for sea, at Montreal, and by their aid the men worked 
efficiently in a storm of rain and sleet. 

The annual report of the President of the Western 
Union Telegraph, shows that last year the company had 
82.978 miles of line, 211,566 miles of wire, 8534 offices, 
and sent upward of 25,000,000 messages, on which the 
charges were nearly $11,000,000, and the profits $4,- 
800,000. The capital stock of the company is, in round 
numbers, $41,000,000. 

Violent and destructive wind storms prevailed on the 
14th, in Southern Ohio and in portions of Indiana and 
Illinois. Telegraph wires were levelled in various di- 
rections, and communication between Cincinnati and 
Chicago and the West was interrupted for some time. 
Much damage was done to buildings in various places, 
and some loss of life is reported. 

The Weather Bureau, in its review of the hurricane 
which swept the Southern Atlantic seaboard in 8th mo. 
last, reports that the wind velocities at that time were 
among the highest, if not the highest, which have ever 
been recorded. At Cape Lookout, as the storm centre 
began to pass away, the wind rose to the estimated 
velocity of 165 miles per hour. At another stage of 
the storm the instrument registered 138 miles. 

The number of deaths in this city the past week was 
287—being an increase of 50 over the previous week. 

The total tonnage of anthracite coal from all the 
regions, for the week ending on the 8th, amounted to 
540,480 tons, or 81,632 tons more than for the cor- 
responding week last year. The trade continues to 
wear a most cheerful aspect. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. sixes, 1881, 106; do. 5’s, 102}; 
4}’s, 1891, registered, 105}; do. coupon, 106} ;4’s, 1907, 
103}. 

Cotton continues in good demand. Sales of middlings 
at 12} a 123 cts. per 1b. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crnde, 74 cts. in barrels, and refined, 
7% cts. for export, and 8 a 8} cts. per gallon for home 
use. Linseed oil, 82 cts. for American, and 85 cts. for 
Calcutta. Lard oil, 564 a 57 cts. Crude, sperm, $1 ; 
bleached winter, $1.10 a #1.13. 

Flour.—Prices are well maintained, but the volume 
of business is light. Minnesota extra, $6.25 a $6.75; 
Penna. do. do., $6.374 a $6.75; Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois do., $6.50 a $7.12}. Rye flour, $5.35. Buck- 
wheat meal, $2.75 a $3 per 100 Ibs. 

Grain.—Prices 1 a 2 cts. higher, but there is an ab- 
sence of activity. Red, $1.40; amber, $1.42 a $1.43. 
Corn, old, 56 a 60 cts.; new, 52 a 55 cts. Oats, 40a 
42} cts. for mixed, and 42} a 44 cts. for white. 

Hay and straw.— Prime timothy, 90 cts. a $1 per 
100 pounds; mixed, 75 a 85 cts. Straw, $1.10 a $1.25 
per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand this week, and prices 
were a fraction higher—2877 head arrived and sold at 
the different yards, at 2} a 53 per ponnd, as to quality. 
Sheep were dull and lower; 17,000 head sold at the 
different yards at 3 a 5 cts., and lambs at 4 a 5} cts. per 
pound. Hogs were rather lower; 5500 head sold at the 
different yards at 5} a 6} cts. per lb., as to condition. 
Cows were unchanged; 250 head arrived and sold at 
$30 a #55 per head. 

ForeiGn.—The Manchester Guardian states the pro- 
duction of pig iron at Cleveland has increased from 
52,000 tons per month to 164,000; and that there has 
been more than an equivalent increase in shipments. 

Of 120 passengers on the steamer St. Louis, which 
left Liverpool on the 12th inst. for New Orleans, nearly 
all were bound for Texas. A number of them were 
farmers, some with families, others were mechanics. 

Advices from Scotland afford ground for the belief, 
that the American demand for iron has temporarily 
slackened. The shipments from Scotland last week, to 
all parts of the world, were 10,100 tons, against an 
average in previous month of more than 22,000 tons 
weekly. 

Two weeks ago, the creditors of the Glasgow Bank 
received their third dividend, making 13s. 4d. on the 
pound out of the total. Of the total £11,000,000, 
£7,400,000 is paid. It is expected the whole amount 
will be liquidated, but the interest is doubtful. 

The returns from the shipbuilding districts of Great 
Britain do not give the impression of hard times in that 
trade. In six months 196 steamers, of 237,486 gross 
tonnage, and 19 sailing vessels of 18,165 gross tonnage, 
were built in the Newcastle and Glasgow districts, the 
latter including the Clyde. 

A dispatch from Berlin says: The editors of all the 
principal newspapers in St. Petersburg have recently 
been summoned to the Press Bureau of the Ministry of 
the Interior, and instructed with reference to the con- 


duct of their respective papers. They were informed that 
frequent complaints have been received from Livadia 
that articles in the St. Petersburg press interfered with 
the Imperial policy, and therefore must not be con- 
tinued in the same strain. Neither Germany, nor 
Austro-Hungary, nor the relations of Russia with either 
of those Powers, nor the treaty between these two 
Powers, nor France, must be discussed. England may 
be discussed, but judiciously. ‘These rules will be con- 
tinued until the emperor’s return to St. Petersburg, a 
month hence. 

A $3,000,900 floating dock, of capacity to accommo- 
date eighty ships of the largest tonnage, was opened on 
the 10th of last month at Bordeaux. ‘The shipping of 
this port has almost trebled since 1857, and its steamer 
tonnage exceeds 600,000 tons. 

It is reported from Berlin that diphtheria, which for 
several years has made great ravages in Russia, is gain- 
ing ground. Eleven vast districts are afflicted with the 
disease, and the percentage of deaths for six month's 
past has been alarmingly great. The Government has 
appointed a special commission to enquire into th 
causes of the epidemic. $ 

The sinking of the deep artesian well near Buda 
Pesth, Hungary, is now completed. It is said to be the 
deepest in the world, being 3200 feet. The yield of 
water was at first 272,000 gallons in 24 hours, but has 
since reduced to 167,200 gallons. The temperature of 
the water is 165 degrees. 

The total exports of tea from Shanghai and Hankow 
to 8th inst., since the opening of the season, were 134,- 
000,000 against 144,000,000 lbs. during the same period 
last year. The shipments of Canton silks to Europe 
were 9,700 bales, against 6,900 last year. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HA, M.D, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ meeting-house, Springville, 
Linn Co., Iowa, 9th mo. 22d, 1879, Zacneus Test, of 
Winona, Ohio, to Mary B. Young, of the former place. 





Drep, at the residence of his son, Seth Shaw, on the 
25th of 9th month, 1879, Samuget SHaAw, in the 66th 
year of his age, an elder and member of Middleton. 
Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends, Ohio, 
This dear Friend was much attached to the doctrines 
held by our religious Society, and concerned that they 
might be maintained on their ancient foundation. By 
example and precept he bore a testimony against ex- 
travagance in furniture or apparel, or any improper use 
of the means committed to his care. He borea painful 
illness with patience and resignation; meekness and 
contrition being the clothing of his spirit; and was en- 
abled to give suitable counsel and encouragement to his 
family and friends, saying in reference thereto, “ He 
could do nothing of himself.” A few days before his 
death he said, “ He that knoweth the end from the be- 
ginning will do right, and I trust Jam in his holy nn 
ing. It is the Lord, let him do as seemeth him good.” 

—,on the 11th of 10th mo. 1879, Apr Heatxp, 
aged 60 years and a few days, a beloved minister and 
member of Middleton Monthly and Carmel Particular 
Meeting of Friends, Ohio. This dear Friend had been 
diligent and faithful in the exercise of her gift for many 
years, and had often been concerned to advise her 
friends to prepare for death whilst in health, and to en- 


| treat them not to defer to a dying hour the great work’ 


of the soul’s salvation ; and she had felt the necessity of 
this for herself as well as for others. When the pains 
and sufferings of dissolution came on, they did not find 
her unprepared ; she said she felt nothing in her way, 
and often spoke of the goodness and mercy of her 
Heavenly Father to her, a poor unworthy creature, 
whom He had redeemed out of a world lying in wicked- 
ness. Before her close she said with the Psalmist, “The 
Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me beside 
the still waters of life. Yea, though I now walk through 
the valley and shadow of death, I fear no evil, for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 
She often remarked it was a great attainment to bea 
living branch of that true and living vine, Christ 
Jesus. May her bright example through life, and her 
triumphant death, be an incentive to us that are left 
behind a little longer, to use all diligence in working 
out our salvation through Divine power and help; so 
that, as we believe was her experience, we may enter 
into that state where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary soul is forever at rest. 





